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THE RESPIRATORY APPARATUS IN OLD PERSONS. 


Tuorax.—The thorax in aged females presents two states, very diffe- 
rent from one another, which deserve to be examined. 

The first is a case of exception, and found in aged females who con- 

serve a considerable share of the freshness of youth; the mamme are 
voluminous and sull consistent ; the whole thorax is covered with a layer 
of fat 5 the muscles are well-colored, and the costal cartilages retain their 
suppleness. However, the ensemble of the thorax has undergone a pe- 
culiar change belonging to old age ; the superior part is flattened laterally 
in such a way that the antero-posterior diameter is considerably increased 
at the expense of the transverse one. ‘Chis change is commonly accom- 
panied by a gradual enlargement of the thorax towards the inferior part, 
which then represents a pyramid with a large base, whose apex has been 
somewhat shortened. 
‘ The second type is much more frequent. Here the cavity of the 
thorax is remarkably modified, and the lateral flattening above noticed 
may be carried to an extreme degree ; in some cases it produces an an- — 
gular form of the thorax, exactly like that seen in rachitic persons. ‘This 
disposition of the chest is important to study, for it brings with it several 
changes in the relation and conformation of the subjacent viscera, which have 
not as yet been noticed by writers. Thus the liver is considerably pushed 
down from its natural position, and frequently bears the marks of pressure 
exercised on it by a narrowing of the inferior portion of the thorax, in 
females who have worn stays. In these cases also, the right lung is 
elongated, and follows the displacement of the liver into the abdominal 
cavity. The sternum is, as we mentioned, always carried forwards, but 
the xyphoid cartilage is pushed backwards, and even sometimes com- 
pletely concealed behind the cartilages of the last true ribs. The longi- 
tudinal diameter of the thorax also undergoes a remarkable change in old 
persons. This circumstance has been noticed by all writers. Some- 
tines the intervertebral cartilages disappear completely. Fischer relates 
one case of a man aged 100, in whom nine vertebre were reduced to one 
solid piece, and Boerhaave meta similar alteration affecting the whole 
spine. 

The vertebral column however is not only shortened, but becomes 
flexed forwards, and that often in a permanent manner. In consequence 
of the weakness of the dorsal muscles, the pressure is most lelt anteriorly, 
and here the bodies of the vertebra are most intimately united. This 
inflexion usually occupies the last cervical and first dorsal vertebra, and 
is often carried to an extreme degree ; in some of the old women at 
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Salpetriere it is so marked, that the posterior surface of the scapula be- 
comes superior, and the cervical region makes vearly a right angle with 
the dorsal. The changes just pointed out in the external form of tie 
thorax, must necessarily occasion corresponding alterations in the viscera 
contained within its cavity, or connected with it. The diaphragm is 
thrown into folds, which in some cases leave their mark on the liver, and 
this viscus is pushed down into the cavity of the abdomen several inches 
below its natural level ; the tissue of the ribs themselves is much rarefied, 
but (contrary to the assertion of authors) in a very few cases only do we 
find an osseous incrustation of the cartilage of the ribs. The costo-ver- 
tebral cartilages generally conserve their mobility to the most advanced 
period of life. 

Lungs.— Before we pass to the pathological examination cf an organ, 
we should possess correct notions of its structure at the period to which 
our examination is limited, for the former cannot fail to receive special 
characters from the latter. Hence it is of great importance to study the 
structure and peculiarities of the pulmonary tissue in old persons. With 
respect to their external configuration and appearance, the lungs of old 
persons may be ranged under three classes. 

In the first, the lungs preserve nearly their normal aspect, and differ 
very little from those of the adult ; however, in all cases where the chest 
presented a lateral flattening to any considerable degree, the authors 
found a peculiar disposition of the interlobular fissure. This becomes 
vertical, in such a way that the two lobes of the left Jung are opposed to 
each other, one directly forwards, the other backwards ; while in the 
right lung, the middle lobe, directed downwards, is surmounted by the 
inferior lobe, which in some cases even constitutes the posterior quarter, 
or those of the suinmit of the organ. Hence a pneumony of the summit 
may occupy the inferior lobe, as we shall presently have occasion to see. 

In the second class, the peculiarity consists in the smallness of the 
lungs. The organ is light, and little susceptible of being inflated by the 
greatest force. They are constantly bathed in the cavity of the chest by 
a limpid serosity ; when compressed, their crepitation is more diffuse 
than in the lung of the adult. 

In the third class the Jungs present a mass unequally thrown up into 
eminences, and are bathed in a much greater quantity of fluid; they are 
flaccid, livid, and have altogether lost their conical form. The division 
of the lobes is not less remarkable ; the latter are merely united by a flat, 
thin pedicle, which leaves them as it were floating in the thorax ; they 
are extremely light, and give a most peculiar sensation to the toach 3; the, 
heart is smaller, and often in a state of complete anemia ; the thorax is 
excessively emaciated. 

[Intimate Structure. —M. Magendie, who has made some interesting 
researches on the structure of the lungs in old people, lays it down as a 
fundamental rule, that the air-cells are increased in magnitude, giving rise 
to a considerable diminution of their specific gravity. However, the 
exaggeration of the cellular structure is only perfectly seen in those per- 
sons who present the traces of old age ina very high degree. The 
lungs of aged persons, were examined by our authors nearly in the same 
manner as by M. Magendie, but they had no recourse to insufflation. 
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They arrange the lungs, considered as to structure, under the three classes 
above enumerated, viz. 

Ist. Case. ‘* Lungs voluminous, filling a thorax well developed, and 
whose soft parts are still free from emaciation, or even fat.”” A thin cut 
of this lung dried, gives a number of holes perfectly round, crowded 
together like the meshes of lace, and presenting a diameter of about a 
quarter of a line. The cells are here perfectly regular, and everywhere 
independent. 

2d Class. ** Lungs of regular form, but small, bathed in serosity ; tho- 
rax contracted ; soft parts emaciated.”? A thin cut of this lung dried, 
shows a texture somewhat similar, but differing in many respects. The 
cells are no longer round but elliptical, and the vascular apparatus is less 
numerous ; the cells, however, are still limited by a regular circumference, 
and are independent. 

3rd Class. ** Irregular form of lung, which is withered-looking, and 
applied to the vertebral column: the thorax is contracted, and reduced 
to an extreme degree of emaciation.” Here the pulmonary vesicles do 
not present any distinct form ; the parenchyma is converted into a sort 
of spongy mass ; the microscope distinguishes a few vascular branches, 
and there is no trace of the lobular sub-division. This latter condition of 
the lung, which is always found in persons presenting the characters of 
old age in a well-marked form, is a species of natural emphysema which 
is well worthy of attention, but it is necessary not to confound it with 
morbid lesions, properly so called. 

If we compare the relative sizes of the pulmonary cellules in the infant, 
the adult, and the aged person, we shall find a remarkable progression as 
we approach senility. This has been proved by the author, in frequent 
experiments. Thus the dried cells of the infant lung are only a twelfth 
of a line in diameter ; those of the adult about one-eighth or one-sixth ; 
finally, the diameter of the air-cell in the aged, presents a diameter of 
one-fourth of a line. Hence the law first pointed out by M. Magendie, 
that the pulmonary tissue becomes rarefied directly in proportion to 
age.— Researches at Salpetriere, by MM. Howmann and Decambre. 


CASE OF TUMOR IN THE CHEST. 
BY LEWIS A. HALL, M.D. OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


May 12th, 1827, I was called to see Clinus Freeman, aged 40 years ; 
by occupation an oysterman. He had been ill for many weeks, and on 
examination the following symptoms were manifest—emaciation, extreme 
pain on pressure in the region of the diaphragm—great debility, prostra- 
tion, and difficult respiration. Tongue red at the edges, moist, with its: 
papilla erect in the centre. No pain in the head, but at times complains 
of dizziness, with cramps in the arms, feet and legs ; pulse 120, full and 
quick, but in ten or fifteen minutes, intermitting, slow, and weak, be- 
coming ina few minutes again full, with a flush on the cheek, and when 
the face was flushed the breathing was most difficult. When the pulse 
was weakest, the greater was the pain in the region of the diaphragm. 
Bilious and dark-colored discharges from the bowels, which we learned 
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from the attending physicians were alternately constipated and relaxed 
through the whole of his illness. 

He was ordered sal. soda and senna in sufficient quantity to move his 
bowels ; after which let bim take 1 grain of sulphate of quinine every 
hour, in a spoonful of wine whey, and give him brandy toddy, warm, for 
his drink. Cathartics operated well; but he gradually sunk, and died at 
2 o’clock in the morning of Monday, the 13th. On the 14th, 30 hours 
after death, I was called on to examine the body post-mortem, in presence 
of Drs. Andrews and Son, Freeman and Skilman, when the following 
were the appearances presented. On raising the sternum, we found it 
adhering firmly to the mediastinum by a preternatural enlargement, so as 
to require the use of the scalpel, to detach it its whole length. At the 
superior extremity of the sternum, the tumor was small, compared with 
its magnitude at its termination—for as we approached the pericardium, 
the morbid appearances increased ; the morbid mass was of a pyramidal 
shape, with its base resting on the pericardium, and its top running a 
small space above the superior portion of the sternum. The superior 
and anterior portion of the pericardium, and the inferior portion or base 
of the tumor, were so firmly attached, that it was not possible to detach 
them only by dissection. The tumor was, from its anterior to its poste- 
rior surface, two inches in thickness, at its base gradually tapering to its 
top, and from one lateral extremity to the other, between four and five 
inches, and running to its superior termination tapering, giving the mass 
a sort of cuneiform shape. When detached it weighed three pounds 
(avoirdupois). It was of a pale red color generally, with interstices of 
a pale yellow, occasionally slightly vascular, heavier than water, and re- 
sembled in its general appearance the glands of the mamme ; the left 
lobe of the lungs adhered extensively to the tumor, at its posterior and 
superior portion, and at the inferior extremity of the right and middle 
lobes they were both found strongly adhering to the tumor immediately 
above the right superior portion 6f the pericardium. The right lobe was 
also adhering to the pleura at the second rib near its centre, extending 
round from thence to the spinal column ; in other respects the lungs were 
sound and manifested a healthy appearance. In the cavity of the thorax 
were effused seven pints of serous fluid, slightly tinged with blood ; the 
pericardium contained a small quantity of effused fluid, not exceeding 
two ounces. The heart at its superior extremity was slightly inflamed ; 
pleura costalis sound ; diaphragm inflamed slightly ; stomach and intestines 
were healihy, and no symptom of inflammation was discovered in either. 
Spleen, paler than usual ; the vessels of the pancreas engorged with gru- 
mous blood ; liver slightly enlarged ; the gall-bladder flaccid and empty ; 
the renal glands, ureters, urinary cyst, manifested no diseased appearance; 
the encephalon with its contents was not examined. 

his case excited much speculation during its continuance ; the un- 
common and sudden transition of arterial excitement produced much 
speculation among the practitioners of the neighborhood. At one time, 
the truly protean symptoms demanded the most vigorous treatment, 
whilst the next moment would probably forbid their administration. The 
diagnosis and prognosis were formed from the effects of previous treat- 
ment, as well as from the existing symptoms, which were that the patient 
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labored under some mal-conformation of the heart, or of the great vessels 
immediately in its vicinity, and dissection has shown how far this opinion 
was correct.—U. §. Med. and Surg. Journ. 


EMMENAGOGUE PROPERTIES OF ACONITUM. 


Ina paper by M. West of Strasbourg, in the August Number of the 
Archives Generales de .Wedecine, he states that aconitum is one of those 
remedies which alter having been praised beyond all measure, like many 
other new remedies; is now completely neglected in France. In Ger- 
many a few physicians still employ it in some cases, particularly in phthi- 
sis and rheumatismal affections. The author, while attending the clinique 
of the School of Medicine at Vienna, has seen a great number of experi- 
ments with this remedy. In phthisis its action never appeared very ad- 
vantageous, but always inferior to that of the other narcotic substances. 
Its utility in cases of rheumatism seems more doubtful. However, 
amongst other patients at the school of Vienna, the author observed two 
females on whoin the action of aconitum was very remarkable. One was 
a stout female, 27 years of age, affected with articular rheumatism of the 
left arm : her menses had been suppressed for three months in conse- 
quence of exposure to cold. Aconitum joined to antimony was adminis- 
tered for the rheumatic affection. The latter persisted without any 
change, but the menstrual discharge was quickly restored. 

The second case was that of a female, 32 years of age, equally af- 
fected with rheumatism, whose catamenia had not appeared for five 
months ; she took aconitum ; the pains diminished slightly, and the men- 
-struation was restored. These cases roused the author’s attention, and 
induced him to make further experiments. He details three examples 
of successful application of the remedy to amenorrhea. In the first, the 
disease bad been established for twenty-two months: the patient was 
bled, and took the watery extract of aconitum for eight days previous to 
the supposed menstrual period. On the fifth day the pupils appeared 
dilated, with other slight indisposition ; on the eighth day the menses re- 
appeared, and have continued regular since that period. 

In the second case, that of a weakly girl, the menses had been sup- 
pressed four and a half years, aud replaced by a leucorrhoeal discharge, 
more abundant at each period. The patient took thirty grains of the 
extract in twelve days, for suppression of the leucorrhaea, accompanied 
by pain and weight in the summit of the vagina: on the tenth day the 
pain had much diminished, and the white discharge had returned. 

“In the third case, the girl, 19 years of age, began to menstruate at the 
age of 16; after the lapse of a year the discharge was suddenly arrested 
in consequence of exposure to cold. After five months the patient 
experienced severe pain in the head and abdomen. These soon 
changed into true hysteria, the access of which came on at each men- 
Strual period, and was excited by any moral emotion. The patient was 
seen a year after the suppression of her catamenia, and then exhibited 
the symptoms of chlorosis in the highest degree. She was ordered ge- 
_neral and local baths, with thirty pills of the extract, to be taken eight 
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days before the expected period. After the use of twenty grains the 
catamenia appeared, and were succeeded bya very fetid white discharge ; 
from this moment the access of hysteria disappeared, and the patent 
gradually recovered her health. . 

From these facts and several others noticed by the German writers, 
the author thinks the efficacy of aconitum in cases of amenorrhaea cannot 
be doubted ; as to its mode of action, the author thinks it may determine 
the reappearance of the menses, not by any specific property (for there 
does not exist any absolute emmenagogue), but by caluiing an irritation 
of the uterus, by which the vessels furnishing the menstrual flux are pre- 
vented from performing their ordinary function. —Lancet. 


DR. BELL'S PRIZE DISSERTATION ON DIET. 
[Concluded from page 236. ] 


Tue last considerable error in food which we shall mention, is too great 
a variety of alimentary substances taken into the stomach at the same 
time. The practice of the New England laborer is, however, less blame- 
worthy than that of the sot-disant higher classes, in this particular ; in 
general, there is here a commendable simplicity of diet and an unsophis- 


ticated mode of cooking. Although an occasional change of substances | 


seems essential to the health of the human subject, as was observed when 
considering the experiments of Magendie, the mixture of various kinds 
of food, of different degrees of digestibility, in the stomach, is an error 
upon which all judicious dietetic writers accord, and all individual expe- 
rience corroborates. ‘The experiments on St. Martin offer, as it were, 
ocular demonstration that a number of articles of different kinds are di- 
gested much less speedily, and no doubt with much greater expenditure 
of the vital energies, than either of them separately. Apart from the 
direct agency thus produced in debilitating the stomach (which may be 
perhaps explained on the supposition that the gastric fluid exerts a kind 
of elective action upon those parts of the alimentary mass which are 
most comminuted or most easily combined with, Jeaving the others un- 
touched to act as foreign bodies upon the delicate tissues of the organ), 
the inducement to overload the digestive apparatus is thus augmented. 
The next subject which presents itself in considering the errors of diet, 
after those of food, are those of drink. Of these, one presents itself so 
prominently, and of consequence so vastly superior to all others of food 
and drink collectively, that a volume might be employed in discussing it. 
We need hardly mention that we refer to the use of stimulating drinks, 
the evils and injurious effects of which upon the physical system have 
been so amply developed, within a few years, and pressed upon public 
consideration with so much earnestness, talent, learning and effect, that 
the subject is well nigh exhausted, as it is well understood by all who 
are not wilfully blind to the truth. We shall dismiss the subject by ob- 
serving that the effects on bodily health, from the use of alcoholic drinks, 
including under this term all those capable of producing undue stimula- 
tion, whether spirituous or distilled, and fermented, are, 1. To urge on 
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the powers of life beyond their normal or healthy action ; to drive on, as 
it were, the machinery of the animal system, whilst it is already going 
with rapidity enough; to expend, or rather to squander the excitability 
of the constitution, and consequently to leave the individual the sooner 
without the principle of life. 2. To act directly on the delicate textures 
of the stomach by their acrid and narcotic properties, disturbing the 
healthful functions, and, on continued repetition, the organic structures of 
that viscus. 

The abuse of hot drinks is deserving of some attention. Amidst all 
the diversity and contrariety of opinion, upon the various topics of die- 
tetics, on no point does a greater discrepancy obtain, than in regard to 
the use of tea and coffee, two articles of universal consumption in New 
England. One party have considered them as drugs of decided and 
injurious properties, exciting, as such, a narcotic, stimulating, and indi- 
rectly debilitating influence on the stomach and on the nervous and cir- 
culatory systems. Others, again, have regarded them as possessed of 
too slight medicinal properties to be worth regarding in our regimen. In 
this controversy, as in most others relative to subjects so little susceptible 
of anything like demonstrative evidence as that of dietetics, the truth no 
doubt lies in the middle. ‘That they are not so deleterious as some 
imagine, the general good health of our and other communities in which 
they are so abundantly used, presents the highest evidence the point is 
capable of, that of experience ;—on the other hand, there would seem to 
be presumption sufficient that they sometimes produce injury, in the in- 
stances which every medical man must have met with of a train of ano- 
malous nervous symptoms ceasing upon these beverages being relinquished, 
as well as the effects which every observing individual must be conscious 
of, from undue indulgence in too large and too strong potations of them. 

One view of this subject has, in the opinion of the writer, been too 
generally overlooked ; a view which he believes to be pathologically the 
most important of any in connection with this topic. This is the indirect 
influence of these drinks, in their customary large quantities, throwing 
aside any specific produce, upon the cutaneous and pulmonary exhalants. 
The great proportion, the overwhelming majority, of the diseases of our 
climate, are those arising from obstructed perspiration, colds, catarrhal 
affections, &c. ;—these form the first link in the chain of morbid actions 
of our most common and most fatal affections, phthisis, bronchitis, &e. 
The peculiar vacillating, changeable character of our climate, the im- 
mense and sudden variations of temperature, no doubt are decided agents 
in their causation. But are not the constitutions of New Englanders 
kept in an especial state of predisposition and liability to such affections 
by the over-action to which the most exterior of his secretory organs, the 
skin and lungs, are subjected, through the influence of too much nou- 
rishing and stimulating food, the surplus of which is thus to be disposed 
of, and by the quantities of warm drinks which are thus more speedily 
and more directly to be got out of the circulatory organs? ‘The experi- 
ments of all physiologists have accorded in the fact that liquids are re- 
moved from the stomach almost immediately, even when its pyloric 
orifice has been closed by ligature ;—so speedily, as long since to have 
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formed the suggestion that some more direct rout must exist from the 
stomach to the urinary organs, than by fluids being absorbed into the 
sanguineous mass and separated by glandular excretion. 

A portion of these unnecessary fluids is separated by the kidneys ;— 
a portion, and that, under favorable circumstances, as external warmth, 
&c. no inconsiderable one, is habitually excerned by the cutaneous and 
pulmonary emunctories ; enough, surely, to render their office too impor- 
tant to health to bear being checked without injury. ? 

We believe that this is the rationale of the injury done to the health 
from the employment of tea and coffee, rather than their usually alleged 
narcotic, or debilitating, or over-diluent properties. We well know that 
the great outlet of human life amongst us, is from pulmonary diseases ; 
if, then, there seems a strong probability that this is one even of the 
minor auxiliary causes of such diseases, it requires little argument to con- 
vince the candid mind of the expediency of a general reduction, a total 
abandonment of a custom which is universally allowed to be unnecessary 
to health, and assuredly of as little gratification to appetite as any prac- 
tice which affords pleasure enough to become confirmed habit. 

The considerations in relation to the effect of hot drinks in destroying 
the teeth, before adduced, form another dissuasion from their use. 

The times of taking food, is a subject of really more importance than 
at first glance it might be deemed to be. Experience demonstrates that 
the perfection of the process of digestion will depend not only on the 
quantity and kind of aliment taken, but on the frequency of the repeti- 
tions in taking it, and upon its being preceded or followed by exercise or 
rest, and even on the hours of the day, independent of these circum- 
stances. 

The food is not duly disposed of when the stomach is kept in a state 
of repletion. Dr. Paris lays down the following corollary in relation to 
this subject ; ‘ that the several processes by which aliment is converted 
into blood cannot be simultaneously performed, without such an increased 
expenditure of vital energy as weak persons cannot without inconveni- 
ence sustain ; thus chylification would appear to require the quiescence 
of the stomach, and sanguification to be still more incompatible with the 
act of chymification.”’* 

It is certain that a healthiul appetite does not recur until the portion 
of food last taken is not only removed from the stomach, but the ulterior 
processes of assimilation completed ; therefore the too frequent taking of 
food must prevent the return of that appetite, a certain degree of which 
is a most wholesome, perhaps an essential stimulus to digestion. In 
illustration of this principle of the connection between appetite and di- 
gestion, every practitioner must have observed that the indulgence of a 
patient in sickness in some kind of aliment for which a strong propensity 
is manifested, however improper it might a priort be deemed, is rarely 
attended with ill effects. 

There is in many of the animal functions a natural periodicity of action, 
as in sleep and waking, some secretions and excretions, which undoubt- 


* Paris on Diet, p. 54. 
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edly exists as to hunger and thirst and the digestive function. The 
observation of different nations shows that comparatively slight deviations 
exist as to their customs in the number of times of taking food per diem. 
The necessities of certain savage tribes occasionally compel them to ab- 
stain from food a number of days in succession, and then without injury 
they are known to devour as much as would have been taken through 
the time of fasting; and again, the pampered and luxurious high livers 
may inflict upon their stowachs, to their ultimate utter ruin, four or five 
meals daily. These are the extremes. The bulk of men, in all ages 
and all countries, have found the taking of food twice or three times per 
diem the most expedient system. We have no disposition to combat 
the conclusion which experience, the last and best argument in medicine, 
seems thus to have set down. 

History, indeed, shows us instances of nations whose customs were in 
this respect those of monophagism, or eating only once in the day. 
Cyrus, according to Zenophon, eat only once in the twenty-four hours, 
and established this habit amongst the Persians. The ancient Greeks, 
also, followed this custom. Plato regarded eating more than once a day 
as very injurious to health of body and serenity of mind. “Vidi men- 
strum in natura,” says he, “ hominem bis saturatum in die.”* 

In New England, it is hardly necessary to observe, the general habit 
is, and always has been, the taking of food*three times daily ; and as to 
the period of taking the principal meal, their practice, at least among the 
laboring classes, has agreed in that hour, meridian, which most writers, 
European and domestic, have considered as the most appropriate and 
advantageous. ‘There seems to be no doubt, whatever may be the rea- 
son, that the functions of the stomach are much more energetic during 
the early part of the day, than towards evening. Dr. Knox,t of Edin- 
burgh, cites, in corroboration of this fact, the opinions of those whose 
profession it is to train men to the performance of great feats of muscular 
strength, which, when they speak the truth, is of much more consequence 
than that of any medical man.” Experience has taught them that dur- 
ing training, the object of which is to enable the human frame to acquire 
the utmost degree of vigor consistent with health, the evening is not the 
proper time for the digestion of food. 

The rule which universal experience, and the general testimony of 
writers (for it would be hopeless to expect any universal accordance of 
opinion on any subject relating to diet, amongst them), establishes, is, 
that whilst the system is in a state of fatigue, the functions of the stomach 
are not duly performed. ‘Towards night, the laboring man, especially 
with the habits of activity and industry so general in New England, will 
feel a degree of bodily exhaustion which extends through the digestive 
organs, as well as the rest of the machine, and which will therefore not 
be restored and recruited by the ingestion of much or nourishing food. 
Sleep is the natural and appropriate mean of reaccumulating, so to speak, 
that amount of vital energy which is requisite to carry on the movements 


* The reader who is interested in the historical research of this subject, is referred to the article 
Repas, in the Dict. des Sciences Medicales. 

t See his observations on the diurnal revolutions of the pulse, republished in the N. E. Journal of 
Med. and Surg. Vol. V. p. 5] et seq. ; 
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of the animal machinery. The custom in New England was, formerly, 
as has been before observed, for the laboring man to take a moderate 
meal only towards evening, and that without animal food. This still 
prevails in a good degree, though it has become a custom worthy of 
being reformed, to use more meat, hot tea, &c. at this meal, than is 
expedieut. 

In a treatise on diet adapted to the sedentary, the luxurious and the 
valetudinarian, the subject of exercise would form a principal and most 
important topic of consideration. In the healthy life of the laborer in 
New England, there seems to be no occasion to urge anything respecting 
this upon him. On the one hand, the habits of industry, here universally 
inculcated from childhood by parental precept and example, thus made 
universal custom, and the honest stimulus of expected independence, 
form the surest safeguard against his suffering from want of exercise ; 
whilst, on the other, no fear of want, either for himself or those depend- 
ing on him for support, need drive him to that over-exertion which might 
produce, as we know it does in Europe, disease, premature old age, and 
death. 

In the works on dietetics, a vast amount has been written upon the 
relative healthfulness or injurious qualities of the various articles of the 
materia alimentaria, or substances employed for food. Indeed the whole 
burden of a majority of our books is upon this point, and it would be a 
subject of amusing investigation to examine the discrepancies of the 
various writers, as to the character of almost every article of food. In 
looking at their dogmatic and positive recommendations and denunciations 
to the dyspeptic and the invalid, the shrewd remark of Van Swieten* 
occurs as appropriate :—* Nullum alimentum universali titulo salubre 
dici protest, et qui rogat quodnam est salubre alimentum, idem facit ac Sh 
querent quisnam sit ventus secundus, non cognito itinere.” | 

To the healthy, the vigorous and the robust, such as we know is the 
New England laborer, the attempt to specify certain articles of food as 
wholesome or the reverse, would be still more idle and absurd. Keeping 
in view, what we have given as in our view the grand standing rule of 
diet, that of limiting the quantity of food to the least that will keep up 
the forces of the system (which, there is no doubt, is much below what 
is now usually consumed), we might modify the text of the apostle, and 
well apply it to those who are the subject of our essay—to the healthy, 
all things are healthy. 

Having thus reviewed what seem to us the principal errors which 
need correcting in the food of the New England laborer, it seems but 
reasonable that some explanation should be attempted of the fact, which 
has been before stated, that he is now pre-eminent in health and bodily 
capability. ‘This, it is believed, is ascribable : 

1. To his always having an abundant supply of nourishing and whole- 
some food. 

2. To the simplicity of cookery customary with him. 

3. To his industrious habits of labor, which prevent the effects of 


* In Aphorism Boerhaave, tom. 1, p. 68. 
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over-feeding from being so manifest or injurious as they would be under 
other circumstances, and as they are to all other classes—as, for example, 
soe professional and mercantile, who feed like the laborer, but do not 
take his active exercise. 

4. To his intellectual and moral habits being such as to stimulate bim 
to, and sustain him under active and constant labor, and to keep up a tone 
of cheerfulness and constant prospect of improvement in his comforts 
and situation; a state which is wonderfully adapted to keep up a 
healthful condition of the digestive function, which is so eminently con- 
nected with the disposition and temper of mind, both as a cause and con- 
sequence, in their mutual integrity and derangements. 

In closing this part of our subject, we would urge upon the intelligent, 
well-informed and independent working man, that the golden rule which 
will best secure him bodily bealth and strength, as well as mental sere- 
nity, as far as this is dependent on physical agents, is that of strict tem- 
perance ; that is, a moderate use of things pleasant and useful to his 
body, and a total abandonment of such as experience has proved to be 
unnecessary and noxious. 

Conclusions. 

1. A diet of both animal and vegetable food is adapted to the condition 
of the New England laborer. ” 

2. No grand errors exist in his present system of diet, and no radical 
change is demanded to ensure a greater amount of health and strength, 
though many minor, but still important, errors exist. 

3. The proportion of animal food usually customary is too great, and 
a considerable reduction would be expedient and advantageous, though it 
is impracticable to make a precise statement of the extent to which this 
is required, which must depend upon circumstances, as amount of labor 
performed, climate, season, bodily constitution, habits of life, &c. A 
general statement of this fact can alone be made. 

4. The amount of food in general, customarily used, is more than is 
necessary for the maximum of health and strength, though a more spe- 
cific statement of this abuse is also impossible. It must be left for each 
individual to attempt to reduce his quantity of food to that point at which 
he finds his mental and bodily powers most energetic, in searching for 
this point the New Englander may be almost certain that he must look 
for it in a descending ratio. 

5. The great principle in regulating diet is to regard quantity rather 
than kind. 

6. Perfect mastication and slow deglutition are important auxiliaries to 
the proper digestion of food. 

7. A great variety of alimentary substances taken into the stomach at 
once, are calculated to do injury on several accounts. 

8. The employment of alcoholic stimulants, and hot aqueous drinks, 
is deleterious to the functions of the stomach and to the general health. 

9. The times of taking food, the state of the mental and moral func- 
tions, the quantity and times of exercise, &c. are all subjects of importance 
in the general subject of dietetics ;—in these particulars, the habits of the 
New England laborer do not vary much from a healthful standard. 
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DISEASES OF LIBERIA. 


Tue following observations on the characteristic diseases of that particu- 
lar section of the continent of Africa to which the American Colonization 
Society have looked with the warmest feelings of benevolence, have been 
extracted from letters directed to Dr. Sewatt, of the city of Washing- 
ton, and given to the Journal through the politeness of Dr. BensamMin 
F. Wine, of this city. 

ENcLosep I send you some account of the medical condition of Mon- 
rovia, as given in letters from physicians residing in that place, hoping that 
they may be of interest to your readers. The writers, on their way to 
the colony, perused such works as they could obtain upon tropical dis- 
eases, and thus were enabled to enter their field of action prepared for 
what they had to encounter. Drs. Skinner and Mc Dowell each pay 
their tribute to the value of Johnson’s work on Tropical Diseases. They 
esteem his descriptions faithful and his treatment rational. 

Dr. Skinner says—‘+ The fever varies in its violence from the highest 
grade of yellow fever to that of tertian intermittent. In many instances 
it is accompanied with local determination to the brain and other organs. 
In puerperal women, there is frequently violent: peritoneal inflammation. 
Generally the siate of the pulse and condition of the skiu determine the 
course of treatment. But in cases where local diseases predominate, 
great dependence cannot be placed upon the pulse, and the local symp- 
toms must guide the practitioner. Copious bleeding, with large doses of 
calomel (20 grs.), repeated two or three times a day, if occasion re- 
quires, has generally changed the character of the fever to that of inter- 
mittent, when it is found necessary to adopt the usual treatment with 
quinine, &c. 

** On examining the bodies after death, some presented decided marks 
of inflammation of the brain and its coverings. In one case, on opening 
the head, the vessels were seen extremely loaded ; the dura and pia mater 
highly inflamed, firm adhesions between them over the middle and ante- 
rior lobes, for the space of three or four inches in diameter ; spots of 
coagulable lymph found in various other parts. The substance of the 
brain was hardened, and numerous red spots appeared immediately fol- 
lowing the knife. 

**[n the bodies that died of dysentery, and dropsy, subsequent to an 
attack of fever, organic derangement of the liver or spleen has universally 
manifested itself. In some cases the liver has been dark colored, en- 
larged, and presenting strongly the appearance of a coagulum of blood. 
The spleen becomes greatly enlarged, softened, and sometimes presenting 
very numerous maturated points. [tis believed the organic changes are 
produced by the fever, and that the dysentery and dropsy are the conse- 
quence of these visceral obstructions. 

** Ulcerations of the lower extremities is a very common disease among 
the lower classes. There is scarce a house but has more or less of these 
cases. They are generally the product of accident and subsequent 
neglect. In their commencement, they easily yield to proper care and 
suitable treatment. But in some neglected cases, the ulcerative process 
goes on with rapidity, rendering the bones carious, exposing the muscles, 
and producing sloughing of the tendons. ” 
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BECK’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.* 


A FIFTH edition of this excellent and voluminous treatise on Medical Ju- 
risprudence, has been published within a few weeks, in two large octavo 
volumes, of nearly 700 pages each—a copy of which has been politely 
forwarded to this office by the authors, The typographical execution does 
credit to the Albany press, the letter being plain and distinct, and the 
paper ofa quality that ought always to be used in works of such importance. 

The authors have been so long and favorably known as elaborate 
writers on forensic medicine, through previous editions, both in Europe 
and America, that any encomiums from this source would be of little 
avail in extending their reputation. It is a happy circumstance that the 
popularity of ‘their first essay has enabled them to pursue the subject in 
detail, with unabated zeal—and successive editions are the evidence of 
their industry and discrimination in making constant additions, from year 
to year, of new and curious matter, illustrative of the principles upon 
which this interesting department of medical science is founded. 

Medical jurisprudence is essentially a digest of facts, as they have been 
recorded by physicians and surgeons, in relation to the causes of death, 
and made use of in courts of law for the conviction or exculpation of cri- 
minals. A system of medical jurisprudence, therefore, to subserve the 
purposes for which it was intended, should abound with striking cases, 
collected from authentic sources, because every line may be appealed to 
as precedents, under circumstances of extreme perplexity and excite- 
ment, which, where the evidence is only circumstantial, might influence 
a jury to condemn an innocent man accused of crime, or liberate a mon- 
ster whose unrestrained existence should be regarded as a public calamity. 
Such, consequently, is the progressive nature of this particular study, that 
every rising sun brings with it new, if not marvellous developments in the 
annals of crime, to be added to the catalogue of all preceding events of a 
similar character. The best book of reference, therefore, must be the 
one abounding in the greatest number of well-digested, systematically- 
arranged facts, as they have been brought to light through the agency of 
the law of the land, which recognizes no distinctions between the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, when arraigned betore its 
tribunal. There is a completeness, in this respect, in the volumes before 
us, that cannot fail of securing the approbation of the lawyer as well as 
the physician. In addition to a very elaborate synopsis of foreign trials, 
in which medical testimony had an influence upon the decision of the 
courts, there has been added a succinct account of all those in the United 
States, down almost to the day on which these books were placed on sale. 
Thus it is not unsafe to assume that they contain the spirit of all that has 
been gathered by their predecessors in the same line of inquiry, enriched 
by a vast amount of original matter, and arranged in a manner that will 
meet the entire satisfaction of the two professions most interested in the 
great field which these labors embrace. . 


* Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By T. Romeyn Beck, M.D. and John B. Beck, M.D. Fifth: 
Edition, in two volumes. Albany, 1835. 
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By these commendatory expressions, we would by no means be thought 
to undervalue other publications upon the same subject. The two latest 
known tous here, are rather epitomes than full and perfect systems. One 
of them, intended to be a compendium, is by our friend Dr. Williams, 
who, were he inclined to bestow the time and attention requisite, is fully 
competent to the production of a volume that would transmit his name 
with honor to posterity. He has long been accumulating materials, and 
it is even possible that he may now be pursuing this, his favorite study, 
with reference to that object. The other, by Mr. Chitty, though of trans- 
atlantic origin, is nevertheless a meritorious performance, and appreciated 
as such by the learned. 

Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence is truly a national work, deserving a 
place in every law library of the land. To the medical profession we 
recommend it as eminently deserving their especial patronage and 
encouragement. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY HOSPITAL AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


Tue following is an extract from the quarterly return of the physician of 
this institution, to the Board of Directors. 

There were 84 patients who entered the Hospital at the House of In- 
dustry from the Ist of July to the Ist of October, with the following 
diseases. 


Diseases. No. Diseases, No. 
Ascites. 1 Infantile remittent 
Hemoptysis . 2 Inflamed joint 2 
Fracture of femur 1 Insanity 
Jaundice . 3 Rheumatism 3 
Aneurism ofaorta 1 Scrofula. 
Bronchitis 3 Caries of spine 
Attempted suicide, in which the Fracture of the radius oe 

trachea was opened Erysipelas 1 
Diarrhea . 7 Conjunctivitis 2 
Syphilis . 3 Iritis . 
Pueumonia ‘ 3 Worms. ‘ 1 
Cholera morbus_. 3 Opacity of cornea . 1 
Marasmus ‘ 1 Concussion of brain : 1 
Gonorrhea 1 — 
Cholera infantum . 7 Total 


This number does not include those who were not subjects for the 
Hospitals. For example, in the Asylum there were during this quarter 
between 20 and 30 cases of cynanche parotidea, and there are not a few 
of the adult inmates who have varicose ulcers of the legs, or some other 


malady which does not confine them to the house, but which requires the 
occasional attention of the physician.* 


* The greatest benefit in the treatment of ulcers, was derived from an ointment made of lard and 
prepared chalk, equal parts. ‘This was spread upon linen, applied over the ulcer, and the limb well 
bandaged This plaister was allowed to remain for several days. The patients derived so much 
benefit from this treatment, that they were not willing to try anything but the chalk ointment. 
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One fact in regard to the patients is worthy of notice. Every adult 
patient that has entered the hospital has been in the habit of using ardent 
spirit to excess—either immediately before or at some time previous to 
entering the house. In fact, it is this habit of intemperance, and the ex- 
posure to which it necessarily subjects them, that is the exciting cause of 
almost every disease that has come under treatment. 

The sick have been uniformly treated with kindness by those who have 
charge of the house, and every disposition is manifested to render them 
comfortable. 


Smallpor.—On Friday evening, a case was discovered in Warren St. 
in the person of a woman, who had just arrived from Bremen, It is more 
than two months since a single instance of the existence of this disease 
has been found in the city—which is quite a remarkable circumstance. 
The vigilance of the health police forbids the idea of its ever extending 
in Boston, beyond the walls of the house in which the patient has lodged. 


* 


Mass. General Hospital.—On Saturday last there were two operations, 
The first was an extirpation of a diseased eye—and the second, an ampu- 
tation of the right leg, about midway between the knee and hip joint, in 
consequence of a disease of the spongy texture of the bone. 


“ Indictment and Trial of Sir Richard Rum.”—An amusing little tract 
has been sent to us with the above title, published by John Ford. It has 
been read with great pleasure. It does good, once in a while, to have 
our risibles stirred, considering the gravity with which the subject has 
been generally discussed. We think there are a great many important 
truths contained in the above little tract, and we feel it always our duty 
to take a passing notice of whatever may promote a cause so nearly allied 
to Medicine, as is the Temperance Reformation. 


Mass. Med. Society.—A correspondent under the signature of ‘ H.” 
informs us, in reference to our suggestion a fortnight since that the busi- 
ness journal of the State Society should be published, that this has been 
done for some years past. We beg leave to ask how long after the meet- 
ing of the society the record is ordinarily published. 


NV. American Archives.—The Baltimore Medical Journal, which has 
been published for the last year under the title of the ‘‘ N. American Ar- 
chives of Medical and Surgical Science,” is discontinued. It has been 
ably conducted by Professor Geddings, and deserved a better fate. This 
is no less than the fifth medical periodical in this country, within the last 
three years, which has come to a premature end. 


Medical Indifference.—A correspondent writes to us from a certain sec- 
tion of the south—“ It is surprising that so few of the physicians in this 
part of the country read any medical journal. The majority of them, 
particularly of such as are a little advanced in life, are quite indifferent 
as to improvements in the profession.” There are members of the pro- 
fession in this section of the Union equally remiss. If ignorance were 
bliss, it would hardly be worth while to disturb them with the improve- 
ments and discoveries of modern times in the healing art. 
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Physic and Surgery in Egypt.—A short distance from Cairo, Ali Pacha 


has established a permanent military hospital, and placed it under the 
charge of European surgeons, and the same rules and regulations have 
been adopted that distinguish the very best hospitals in other countries, 
A medical school has also been organized, in which practical anatomy, 
botany, nineralogy and chemistry are regularly and systematically taught 
by well qualified instructers, Certainly the despot of Egypt is an ex- 
traordinary man. 


Medical Bookstore.—Every stranger complains that medical books, 
late, new and rare, are not to be found in Boston. An exclusively medi- 
cal bookstore is a desideratum in this great city. One properly managed, 
with a view to the accommodation of the profession in the town and coun- 
try, would not suffer, eventually, for want of patronage. 


Hanover Medical School.—A correspondent remarks that there has 
been some falling off as it regards the number of students, the present 
term. Perhaps the painted bones are no longer a novelty. 


Diro—At Rutherford, N. C. Dr. Charles L. H. Schieffelin, aged 35, formerly 
of New York.—In Jacksonville, Florida, Charles Hoyt, M.D. 30, son of the late 
Hon. Elihu Hoyt, of Deerfield, Mass.—In Hallowell, Me. Ion. Benj. Vaughan, 
M.D aged 81. In Newburyport, Dr. John Thurston, 47, late of the U.S. A. 


Wh tte number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Dec, 12,42. Males, 26—Females, 16, 

Of measles, 7—bowel complaint, 1—infantile, 6—eronp, 1—gravel, ]—dropsy on the brain, 2— 
consumption, 5—lung fever, l—hooping cough, 3—dropsy, l—worms, |—fits, 2—suicide, 1—teething, 
1—old age, 2—intemperance, 2—typhous fever, 2—scarlet fever, 1—mortification, |1—dysentery, 1. 
Stillborn, 3. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MEDICAL TUITION. 


Tue subscribers have recently made some additional arrangements for the instruction of medical 
students, A suitable room is provided, as heretofore, for the use of the pupils; the necessary books 
are supplied, and a systematic course of study is recommended, Personal instruction is given to 
eich pupilin each of the several departments of medical knowledge. Every facility is provided for 
the cultivation of practical anatomy, Which the present improved state of the law permits. This de- 
pirtinent will receive the constant attention of ene of the subscribers, who will always give such aid 
and instruction as the pupils may need. 

The pupils have free admission to the lectures on Anatomy, and on Surgery, in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, and to all the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital; and generally 
they have opportunity to attend private surgical operations, 

The terms are, 100 dollars per annuin ; to be paid in advance, 


JOHN C. WARREN, 

GEORGE HAYWARD, 
Boston, October, 1835. Oct 28—6teop ENOCH HALE, 

J. M. WARREN, 


MEDICAL SCHOOL OF MAINE. 
Tue Medical Lectures at Bowdoin College will commence on Monday, the 22d day of February, 1836 
Anatomy and Surgery, by Jepip1an Coss, M.D. 
Theory and Practice ot Physic, by Wittram Perry, M.D. 
Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, by James McKeen, M.D. 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, by Parker CLeavevanp, M.D. 
The Anatomical Cabinet and the Library are annually increasing. 
Every person, becoming a member of this Institution, is required previously to present satisfactory 
evidence that he possesses a good moral character. 
The amount of fees for the Lectures is $50. ‘The Lectures continue three mouths, 
Degrees are conferred at the close of the Lecture Term in May, and at the following Commence- 
ment of the College in September. N18—Sieop 
Brunswick, November, 1835. P. CLEAVELAND, Secretary. 
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